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The bard took his cue from Odysseus and beginning with an
invocation to the god unfolded the tale. He took it up at the
point where the Argives after setting fire to their huts had
embarked on their galleys and were sailing off, while the re-
nowned Odysseus and his party were already sitting in the
place of assembly at Troy, concealed within the Horse, which
the Trojans had themselves dragged into the citadel. There
stood the Horse, with the Trojans sitting round it and indul-
ging in a war of words. Three policies emerged. Some were for
piercing the wooden frame with a bold stroke of the spear;

others would have dragged it to the edge of the heights and
hurled it down the rocks; while others again wished to let it
stand as a signal offering to appease the gods - and that was just
what happened in the end. For it was destiny that they should
fall when Troy received within her walls that mighty Wooden
Horse, laden with the pick of the Argive chivalry bringing
doom and slaughter to the Trojans. He went on to sing how
the Achaean warriors, deserting their hollow ambuscade,
poured out from the Horse to ravage Troy; how they scat-
tered through the steep streets of the city leaving ruin in their
wake; and how Odysseus, looking like Ares himself, went
straight to Deiphobus* house with the gallant Menclaus. And
there, sang the bard, he rushed into the most terrible of all his
fights, which in the end he won with Athene's magnanimous
aid.

Odysseus broke down as the famous minstrel sang this lay,
and his cheeks were wet with the tears that ran down from his
eyes. He wept as a woman weeps when she throws her arms
round the body other beloved husband, fallen in battle before
his city and his comrades, fighting to save his home-town and
his children from disaster. She has found him gasping in the
throes of death; she clings to him and lifts her voice in lamenta-
tion. But the enemy come up and belabour her back and
shoulders with spears, as they lead her off into slavery and a life
of miserable toil, with her cheeks wasted by her pitiful grief.
Equally pitiful were the tears that now welled up in Odysseus*